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| we are confident they can not, 


|and Bellefontaine to Springfield; or s 
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Ho for the State Fair. 


Every body, almost 
to the Fair; and th 


parts—provided they 


, du this part of the State, is voimeg 


isands will go from more distant 
ean find meansof couveyance for 
Ohi» river, 


lo run with any certainty or reg- 


vetting there. The unfortanately, coutin- 


ues too low for boats 


ularity above Cincinuati. This will prevert jarge 


his State, 
, Pennsylvania, &c. 


uumbers from going from the east part of 
and from portions of Virginia 

Tue Raitroans hive 
on the Ist, 


ali agreed to run extra trains 
2d, 3d, 4th aud 5th, inst.—on which trains pas- 
sengers can go and return from the fair at half the usu- 
al price; but on the regular trains full price will be 
charged. 


This would do very well, provided the extra 


trains could carry conveniently all who wish to go; but 
and hence we deem it 
illiberal to compel many, if not the greater number, to 
pay the foll price of ordinary travellers, when they 


have expe ted to go at less rates; and that, too, when 


| the roads are reupiug so large a harvest from the veca- 


sion. But we do vet intend to complain beforehand. 


The extra trains ure advertised to leave Spriiugfield 
at half past 6 o’clock each morning, and Xeuvia about 
7; Columbus at 5 o’clock 


at Xenia. 


. connecting with the same 
Extra trains will also ran from Sandusky 
ifficient addition- 
al cars will be added to the regular trains, and passen- 
gers taken at half price. 

As many of our readers will receive this paper betvre 
the Fair, we repeat the programme: 

PROGRAMME OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Show Grounds are at Cump Washington, two 
miles from the centre of the city, on the Hamilton 
tuynpike and Miami canal, where a spacious enclosure 
and large buildings, tents, &c., are erected for the oc- 
casion, 

Articles for Exhibition wil| be received at the grounds 
on Monday and Tuesday previous to the iair. All ar- 
ticles must be entered on the books of the Secretary 
at one of the offices op the ground, or the office at the 
Burnet House, previous to admission. 

Wednesday, October 2d— Entries of articles allowed 








till 12 o’clock this day—(none later.) The judges 
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will meet in the speaker’s tent at 9 o’clock to fill up 
committees, and proceed to examination of articles at 
12 o'clock The grounds will not be open this day, 
except to exhibitors, judges, and other persons who 
have badges. (Badges for admission during the Fair 
can be obtained for $1.) The Plowing Match will 
commence at 2 o’clock this day. 

Thursday, October 3d — Public Exhibition from 8 A. 
M. to 5 P. M.—Siagle admission tickets 20 cents. 

Friday, October 4th— Public Exhibition continued. 
Aunual Address at 3 o’clock, in speaker’s tent, imme- 
diately after which the award of premiums wiil be an- 
nounced. 

Saturday, October 5th —Public sale of Stock, &c., on 
the grounds, also of tne dumber (about 100,000 feet) of 
which the buildiugs and fences are constructed. 

Terms, &c.,— Each exhibitor will be charged $1 
eutry fee, which will entitle him to a badge and tree 
admission to the grounds during the Fair; other per- 
sons can obtain badges at same price, which will ad- 
mit the holders and their families (or » gentleman and 
two ladies) during the Fair. Tickets for single admis- 
sion 20 cents. 

Tue Orrice of the Executive committee is in the 
frout basement of the Burnet House, where members 
of awarding committees are requested to register their 
names, and exhibitors and ethers can apply for any in- 
formation desired, until the first day of the exhibition, 
when the office will be on the gr unds. 

(" Names of committees of arrangement, and oth- 
er matters, will be announced in city papers and hand 
bills previous to the Fair. 

*," The Mechanics’ Institute aud the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society will hold their annual exhibitions 
in their own halls during the week of the State Fair. 
The Pomological Congress will be held at same time — 
the place of ineeting not yet determined.—Cultivator. 
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Principles involved in the Construction and Opera-| 


tion of the Plow. 





From the complex construction of plows, as also the 
manner in which circumstances oblige us to apply the 
motive power, many different theories and miscoucep- 
tions have arisen as to the proper mode of application 
of the draft to effect the desired operation of the plow. 

Too little attention has been paid to this subject, and 
too little is understood of the true principles involved 
in draft of the plow by both manutacturers and plow- 
men, to enable them to construct, as well as properly 
to attach his team, and so arrange the clevis, as to cause 
the plow to do its work properly, and with the least 
force and power of both man and team. 

To better illustrate the subject, a reference to the 
accompanying drawing, with the explanations, will be 
of service to all concerned. 

1. Ali plows, when in operation, meet with resist- 
ance, caused by friction in the soil, and which is in- 
creased by the weight of the furrow-slice, as well as 
the tenacity of the soil or sward. 

2. All plows, when in operation, have a right line of 
draft, (often miscalled centre of draft.) which may be 
defined by drawing a direct line from the fixed point 
of the motive power, (as for instance, the ring of hames 
in the harness of the horse, or the ring of the yoke, 
with oxen,) to the ceutre point, or place of the resist- 
ance of the work upon the mouldbvard of the plow,— 
or, as may be seen in cut, (fig. 1,) from E to A or E B. 

Were it not for considerations of convenience, a chain 
firmly attached to the body of the plow at A or B, in 
the direction of this line of draft to E, would answer 
all purposes better perhaps than the wood beam, as 
now constructed. 

Now, as the chain, if placed as above described, 
would obstruct the proper working of the plow, we 
are compelled to apply the powerindirectly to produce 
the desired effect,—the power of draft being themeans 
by which the end is accomplished ; it is by the use of 


the present framework of the beam (connected firmly 
and unyieldingly to the body of the plow,) that the de- 
sired end and object is attained. Now, therefore, when 
the beam is constructed properly, the effect produced 
hy the application of the force of the point of the 
b«am at C or D, is precisely the same asif attached to 
the chain, firmly fixed to the mould-board at A or B, 
as before described. 
This much for the line of draft. 























The point or centre of resistance upon the plow, is 
on the forward part of the mouldboard, and a little 
lower than the surface of the ground being plowed, 
and about midway of the width of the furrow-slice.— 
This centre of resistance is varied by circumstances, as 
Fe instance, let the plow in fig. 1, be .et into the tur- 





row to the depthas represented by the two lines Gand 

H, the centre would be near the point on the mould- 
| buard marked A. In this case the draft is represented 
| by the liue A to E, and to secure the proper working of 
the plow, and preserve this line, it becomes important 
thes the force be applied to the beam at the point C. 
| But should the plow be set deeper in the ground, and 
}as shown by the lines F, H, the ceutre of resistance 
would be higher up the mouldboard, or at B, thereby 
changing the line of draft from A E to B E, and re- 
quiring the power to be applied to the beam at the 
point D instead of C, as before. 

From the foregoing it will be readily seen, that the 
line of draft is changed as often as the centre of resist- 
ance is changed by deep or shoal, as also wide or nar- 
row furrows; or us often as the point of draft of the 
team is changed by tall or short horses or oxen, long 
or short traces, or long or short yokes. 

In order, therefore, to preserve the line of draft, it 
is necessary to have an adjustable clevis at the end of 
the beam, that the plowman may regulate the same to 
accommodate the circumstances of the case. 

Should the plow incline to raise at the point, and re- 
quire an exertion of the plowman to keep it down, it 
follows that the power is applied too low in the clevis 
to accommodate the line of draft; as for instance, the 
centre of resistance being at B in the cut, and the at- 
tachment to the clevis being at C, the power being at 
E, the plow would tend to rise at the point C until .t 
intersects the line B, E. 

This would probably throw the plow out of the 
ground, or lessen the a of its work. By the sim- 
ple arrangement of the clevis, and attaching the power 
to the beam at the point D, the steady, easy, and uni- 
form motion of the plow is obtained and preserved, 
and the same rule for regulating or applying the draft 
holds equally true in all cases, as width, depth, &c. 

If a plow is properly stocked, the clevis giving the 
variations to the extent of the square of the end of the 
beam, is sufficient for all practical purposes, but as it 
often happens that from want of skill in the construc- 
tion of the plow, or the condition of the land, or when 
two or three horses abreast are used, or when it is de- 
sired to have the team work upon the solid ground in 
plowing bogs, &c., it is all important that a clevis be 
so constructed that it may be susceptible of sufficiently 
wide range of variations. 
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Many different kinds of attachment have been in-| 


vented ; some simple and good, while others are heavy, 
cumbrous, and inconvenient. 


The best now before the public is that called the 


Dial Clevis, with the dratt rod, known as J. M. C.) 


Armspy’s Patent of Dec , 1845, it is strong, instantly 


adjusted to any degree of nicety, and capable of a! 


greater variation than any other kind, without the 
least endangering the strength of itself or the other 
parts of the plow. Above are cuts showing the parts 
of this detached, as also the application to the plow, 
with its use, as before explained, in the obtaining and 
preserving of the line of draft. 

C and K, fig. 1, shows plow with dial clevis with rod 
attached, and position of plow in operation, line of 
draft, &c., &e. 

A, fig. 2. The guide or moveable plate which is 
confined across the end of the beam 

B, fig. 2. The joint bolt and nut which confines the 
guide to the end of the beam. 

C, fig. 2. A section of the draft-rod passing through 
the guide, and to which the power is applied. 

Figs. 3 and 4. 
the beam, and through which the joint bolt passes, 
and to which the guard is confined by means of the 
bolt, and cogs or teeth on it fitting into ribs upon the 
guide. 

The rod is made of the best of wrought iron, and 
extends back underneath the beam any distance, at 
the pleasure of the maker. As shown in fig. 1 it is at- 





Use of the Wheat Drill. 


The cast iron cap fitting the end of | 


tached at K, or near the coulter bolt—Emery §- Co.'s 


| Implement Catalogue. 


The form and position of the 
“dial clevis and draught rod” 
i described in the foregoing arti- 
_ cle, is more clearly shown by the 

annexed representation of the 
Houbeos plow, to which they are 
attached. 

In answer to several recent in- 
quiries, we again state that sub- 
soil plows can be had of a. F. 
Dair & Co., Cincinnati; J. Ridge- 
way & Co., Columbus; James 
Johnson, Wooster; and J. Stair 
& Son, Cleveland. The price 
varies from $8 to $10, according 
to We greatly prefer the 
larger of the two sizes made in 
this State. We cannot describe 
these implements so that a me- 

hanic who never saw a subsoil 
plow could probably mike one 
properly. 








SUBSOIL PLOW. 


size. 


The irons are mos ly 
cas!, and as there is no patent 
on them, any one who pleases 
can manufacture them after pro- 
curing the patterns. 


0 NTs | 
NOEL i - 
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ers like it, have been extensively sold and used in this 
state during the past year or two; and we have recent. 
We are rejoiced to learn that quite a large number | ly seen them, and also of Pennock’: improved dr: |, for 


of farmers in many of the wheat districts of Ohio are | sale at several of our central towns and cities. 
this year, sowing their wheat with the drill (in rows) | pleased to notice also that the increased demaw'. aud 
instead of by hand, (broadcast). It is another evidence | the competition among manufacturers have materially 
of the progress of improvement among the practical far-| lessened the price of these machines; so that they are 
mers; and we feel quite sure that decided advantage | now sold for $40 to $50, instead of $80 to $100 as for. 
will be found to result from this improvement—espec- | merly. 





We 


ire 


We have heard of some however, that work 
ially upon wheat lands in districts of country where! impertectly, ana farmers should be on their guard in 
the winters are usually open, with but little covering of| this matter. 


snow. The advautages of drilling in wheat, as compared 


| . . . 

We have been asked to give our opinion as to which | with broad cast sowing, are wel] set forth in the follow 
kind of wheat drill among the number now for sale in| ing extract from the American Farmer of the 
this state, we deem best. This we cannot do, for we , month. 
have no settled opinion on the subject. Several of them) Drilling the wheat in by a machine, we think a bet. 
are of recent introduction, and have not been fairly tes-| ter plan; and for the following, among other reasous 
ted, at least in Ohio. Some of them are patented and | 1. It requires 3-8th less seed to set an acre of wheat 
others not; but the patent usually only covers some | when drilled in, then when broad contd. it requir- 

= i ing but 5 pecks by the former mode, and 8 pecks by 
external or secondary matter, not the principle, or mode | 


f the latter, when well done—a saving of 75 bushels in 
of dropping the seed &c. }a hundred acre field, is thefore effected. 
Patmer's Dritt, represented above, and several oth-| 2. Theseed are more equally and eligibly distribu- 


pust 
i 
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ted, as regards space and depth, than can geeed be| 
done by hand, however skillfully performed. 

3. By drilling, the labor of forming the drill, drop-| 
ping the seed, covering and rolling, is performed at 
one and the same time ; thus saving the labor and ex-| 
peuse of these separate operations, whichare indispen- 

ably necessary to be performed, whenever wheat may | 
be ploughed in, put in with the cultivator, or harrow- | 
ed in. | 

4. By the driling machine, a slight ridge is raised on | 
either side of the drill, which, to its extent, protects | 
the roots of the plants from the injuriouseffects of cold | 
ud wet, the slight elevation acting as a barrier against | 
the windand water. 

5. Should the roots of the plants be uprvoted by the 
contraction and expansion of cold or heat, the earth 
forming the ridges settle down on them, and thus atford 
2 tolerably fair protection, rendering it an easy opera- 
tion in spring, when the frost is out of the ground, and 
the earth settled and dry enough, toreplace the roots 
by passing the roller over the field, an operation of in- 
finite service, and which should never be «mitted. 

6. The space between. the drills, gives free circula- 
tion to the light and air, matters of great moment to the 
plant in the course of its growth, thereby letting in the 
light of the sun and the meliorating power of the at- 
mosphere, whose kindly influences cannot be too high- 
ly appreciated ; besides which, it opens a direct chan- 
nel for the revivifying action of the dews, admitting 
them at ouce on to the earth, to be there absorbed and 
taken up as food for the growing plants. 

7. Drilling is said by one of the best, one of the 
most enlightened, and one of the most enthusiastic far- 
mers in the country, to render wheat less liable to rusé. 
He does not assign the reason; but we presume the 
theory of the thing to be this: that, owing to the 
tree admission of sun and air between the drills, the 
plants do not suffer so much from superabundance of 
water, as do those sown broad cast, and, as a conse- 
quence, vegatation goes on more regularly ; the plants, 
therefore, are not so liable to be forced into an absorp- 
tion of an excess of sap, and by this means escape the 
evils which would be consequent upon an exuberance 
of that fluid; the vessels of the stalks avoid disruption, 
no exudation takes place, so that should the close, mur- 
ky weather, which so favors the parasitic plants or fun- 
gus, to which the rust is colertel, occur, the stalks re- 
maining whole, and there being no weeping out of the 
sap, no lodgments can be made by the parasitic tribe; 
and they are wafted away without doing harm, by the 
current of air passing through the spacesof the drills 
—for the efficacy of this we do not answer. 

So mueh for theory ; and now let us see what that ster- 
ling, strong minded farmer, of Wheatland, Delaware, 
says, with regard to the results of its practical opera- 
tion. Ina letter to the commissioner of Patents, Maj. 
John Jones, says : 

“‘Vhen I commenced drilling, and for two or three 
years, | was ridiculed by my neighbors ; some would ad- 
vise me to take the implement home, break it up, and 
cook my dinner with it.” (Smart neighbors these !] 

“ | however disregarded their jeers, and persevered. 
And now the best evidence that I can possibly bring 
forward in support of the drill, over the broadcast sys- 
tem, is the fact, thatall my neighbors have adopted the 
drill for sowing their wheat, and most other vm grai ; 
end that we have three or four drill-builders besides 
H. W. Pennock, the inventor of the Improved drills, 
all of whom could not supply the demands for drills 
for New Castle county the past season. I think I am 
warranted in saying, that three-fourths of all the 
wheat that will be grown in New Castle county the 
nextyear, will be from land sown with the drill. One of 
the great advantages of the drill over the broad cast is, 
that they can be constructed for sowing the concentra- 
ted manures, guano, poudrette, bone-dust, &c. I have 

1 lot of 160 acres, upon which I sowed at the same time 
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with my wheat fifteen tons of guano; on a part of 








which I sowed 300 pounds, and other parts 200 pounds 
yer acre.” 

“ The experiments with the drill, and broad cast, on 
Dr. C. Noble’s field, resulted in a yield of 27 bushels 
per acre of broad cast, where two bushels had been 
sown, and 35 per acre, where 1} bushelhad been sown 
with the drill; land similar in every respect; the vari- 
ety of wheat, Mediterrean ; showing au increase in fa- 
vor of drilling (including the saving of seed) of 83 
bushels to the acre. 

The yield of additional straw on the drilled acre, 12 
per cent. 

The yield of additional wheat on the drilled acre, 27 
per cent.” 

Such facts require no comment—they write their 
own history. 
-“-eer* 


Cutting and Curing Corn for Fodder. 





Mr. Batenam:—Ina former number of the Culti- 
vator, I notice some inquiries in regard to cutting and 
curing corn that has been raised for fodder. 

Ihave raised fodder pretty extensively for some 
years, by sowing corn, and with the most decided suc- 
cess; and have tound a different plan necessary in cu- 
ring itfrom that recommended by you. It has been 
this: 

When the leaves begin to change color, and become 
a little dry, so as to lose part of their weight, take a 
short strong cradle with three fingers, and with it cra- 
dle it down; let two hands follow with rakes each ta- 
king a swath and set two swaths together in shocks, 
as is generally done in cutting up corn; but the shocks 
must be much less, and in proportion to the height, so 
as to stand up well, and not so large as to prevent it 
from drying out: tie the tops together with a handful 
of rye straw, and let it alone till winter, then haul it 
w:th a sled as you useit. When I first raised it, I tied 
it up in sheaves, and set it up in shocks; but it all 
moulded and spoiled. 1 have known a number of far- 
mers who have tried the same plan with the same re- 
sult. Putting it together in a barn, or a stack, will be 
sure to result in the same way ; as it is asoft juicy ma- 
terial very different from corn tops, and it will need 
the hard freezing weather of midwinter to dry it; aud 
even then on hauling a few sledloads into my barn and 
leaving it for a few days, it would invariably heat and 
commence moulding. 

When the growth is large, a8 much of it is this year, 
it must be cut with grass sickles, such as are frequent- 
ly used by the Germans for cutting the grass out of the 
fence corners. 

When once cut, it must not be left prostrate to dry, 
as it would not dry ina month of sunshine, and if it 
gets wet, it will be a bad job to set it up afterwards. 

I have two pieces standing, the one was sowed about 
the middle of June, and is from four to tive feet high; 
the other was sowed the 6th of July, which is wuch 
the tallest. I intend cutting this month. 

In regard to the value of the article, I esteem it en- 
tirely preferable to the bestof hay. It makes the best 
fodder when the growth is about four feet high; sheep 
will then eat it up stalk and all, if fed on the frozen 
ground inwinter. I find no difficulty in wintering one 
hundred head of sheep on the produce of one anda 
half acres of the fodder and keep them in better order 
than on eight tons of the best hay.* 

D. Yan. 

Mineral Hills, Tuscarawas Co., O., Sept. 8th, '50. 

*How much and what kind of grain or other food, 
if any, do you give the sheep along with the corn fod- 
der? — Ep. 

New, bold, and aspiring ideas are born only of a 
clear head that stands over a glowing heart, as the 
most precious and juicy vines grow on the side of vol- 
canos. 
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Digging Potatoes--Lead Pipe for Water. 





Mr. Batrenam:—As the time for digging potatoes is 
near at hand, I should like to know of some of your 
correspondents their method of digging them, so as to 
escape the back-breaking spade. We have dug some 
few, (by the spade) and they have, so far, turned out 
first rate. 

We are now laying some six hundred feet of lead 
pipe, 4 inch bore, for the use of our barn yard; but will 
it not, in the course of a few months, be so filled with 
sediment as to be entirely useless? Would not 3 or 
inch pipe, obviate, in a measure, this difficulty? Har- 
vest was finished long ago. The farmers are complain- 
ing much of the present census law doing them and 
their State injustice. _— and peaches are doing 
well, and promise an abundant crop. 
are nearly gone; every thing flourishing. 

Yours, with respect, 

Harrison co., O., Sept., 1850. 

Remarks.—For digging potatoes, we prefer the “po- 
tatoe hoe ’’—having 4 stout prongs of steel, set on a 
handle, like the blade of a hoe. It can be found at 
most hardware stores in cities; the cost about $1. 

If the lead pipe has sufficient descent to cause the 
water to pass somewhat rapidly through it, there will 
be no difficulty with sediment; but if the current is 
quite slow, and the water impure, there is some liabil- 
ity of that kind. Perhaps this liability would be less 
with pipe of large size than with small, but we do not 
imagine the difference would be very material. If the 
water is taken from a spring or a clear brook, we 
should not hesitate to use the small! size pipe.—Ep. 


Grasshoppers 


FERMIER. 


———-+ 20 > - 
The Wire Worm--Its habits, &c. 

Ep. O. Cuttivator :—We have, for the past two or 
three years, been much annoyed by the common yel- 
low wire worm in our corn. Their depradations are 
mostly confined to low bottom lands; and so numerous 
are they, that several fields in this vicinity have been 
nearly destroyed. I have taken upwards of thirty out 
of one hillof corn. Whentbey make their appearance 
it is useless to replant, as they will, in most instances, 
destroy the kernels before they can appear through 
the ground. We have tried various remedies, such as 
tarring, soaking in salt peter, &c., without effect. We 
have also tried fall ploughing, but the rigors of winter 
seem to make no impression on them. They are a 
“hardy animal,” and are to be seen from early in 
spring till late in the fall. Whether they continue in 
the larvee state through the winter, lam unable to tell, 
and should like to know. Their habits are singular, 
and their history would be interesting to many. If 
you, or some of your correspondents, Mr. Editor, can 
give us a remedy, it will be gratefully received. 

Yours, respectfully, Nips. 
Sept. 1st., 1850. 
ree 
Letterfrom Lake County. 





FrityD Barenam:—Why is it that our far-famed and 
glorious farming country, is not at least, occasionally 
represented in your worthy columns? Is it because 
we are unworthy of notice?—or becauseno one among 
your readers has volunteered to perform the duty of 
correspondent for our county? [That’s it.—Ep.] 
These things surely ought not so to be; and if youcant 
do better, and will let me know, I willeudeavor to find 
you a correspondent, who will do the subject justice, 
and give farming fits! 

The farmers of this county harvested this fall as good 
a crop of wheat as they could well wish; though they 
dont like the low state of the market, and will not sell. 
Oats aud barley are a moderate crop, though so much 
better than was expected, the farmers generally, are 





well satisfied. Corn has been a good deal injured by 
the grass-hoppers, and in some places is a total failure. 
There will probably be a large quantity of wheat sowed 
this fallin this section, principally “ Llinois wheat. 
Apples, pears, peaches, plums, in great abundance. 

Wittovensy, Sept.19, 1850. 

Yours, AGRICOLA. 

P. 8. What's the state of this county in regard to 
subscribers tor your paper? [Considerably below par.— 
Ep.] 

How do you think the “ Etrurian Wheat,”’ so much 
praised in your paper, would succeed as far north as 
this?) [Probably well—as it is found to succeed in 
Geauga co.—Ep.] 

+2 — 


Crawford Co.---Corn Crop---Bechives, &c. 





Mr. Barewam:—The continued warm weather we 
have had since the 20th of June, has caught cold; fora 
few days past the days have been warm but the nights 


cool. No frost as yet; corn nearly out of the way of 
injury. I was through a part of my corn yesterday 


planted the 9th and 10th of June; two thirds of it 1s 
out of the reach of frost. It is of the York State vari- 
ety, eight and twelve rowed yellow; the same corn last 
year yielded ten bushels or more to the acre than the 
common Ohio yellow, and white flint, planted from 6 
to 10 days earlier on like soil and same cultivation. 

It was suggested by you, Mr. Editor, in the fore part 
of the season while yet there was fear of a short crop 
of hay, that experiments be made with corn for fodder, 
as to weight and quantity. I have not made any par- 
ticular experiment, but would state my observations. 
I usually plant 3 or 4 kinds of corn. I plant the York 
State or “ Yankee corn,” as it is called here—itis the 
best as the stalks are smaller and will bear to be plant- 
ed thicker; another kind my children plant a little cor- 
ner of every year for pop corn, (the name by which it 
is generally called,) and I think of all the corn that I 
am acquainted with it will yield the most fodder, as it 
may be planted very close and six or eight grains in a 
hill, blades plenty with from two to four small ears on 
each stalk. I have said planting, because sowing would 
not be so good in this section of Ohie, owing to the 
prevalance of weeds. (See Cult. Sept. 15.) 

In my last, { made some remarks on bees and bee- 
hives; permit me to make a suggestion respecting bee- 
hives. One of your correspondents, in No. 16, says he 
uses the common hives, and thinks them the best, and 
that he had taken some 200 weight of honey this sea- 
son! Now as the usual way of taking honey from 
common hives is to knock of the top of the hive and 
then take the honey ; but this way injures the hive; 
wastes more or less honey, and destroys sume bees, I 
would suggest wha. to me is anew idea; which is, 
make the common bee-hive of the dimensions required, 
measure from the top down 5 or 6 inches, make two 
parallel lines on the opposite sides, then saw off even 
with the scribe, then hang the two parts with hooks 
and staples made of pretty strong wire, with the sta- 
ple in the upper part and the hook below, so that 
when beessaad the hook will fall down and ont of the 
way, Pnt the parts so that when hooked they will be 
firm together; when honey is to be taken loose the 
hooks and with a fine wire separate the parts. I thiuk 
this will be found advantageons. 

We have not been visited by the locusts, but Oh 
| them grasshoppers! They have come thicker, faster, and 
| more of them, and they have made havoc of the grass, 
clover, late oats, corn, vines, and the Jeaves of young 
fruit trees. 

Wheat seeding is delayed owing to wet weather; 
however it bids fair for a dry spell. Wm. Mattar) 

Bucyrus, Crawford Co. O., Sept. 7th 1850. 
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Industry needs not wish, and he that lives upon 
hope will die fasting. 
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| shoots died away, causing a severe loss to the crops of 


: | these two fields. Not so with two fields sown later 
Frrexp Barenam:—Not the least, among the list of! the same kind of seed sown ; it came up well. 
interesting matter filling the colamns of the Cultivator,| The potatoe crop in this county is in part a failure; 


stands the contributions of corresponfents. As I was] very fine tops, and no potatoes at the roots, or if any, 
reading with delight, the contents of the last No.,[ no-| but few and very small. This is owing to the drwngle 
ticed that there was no one hailing trom our county.! jn May and June,aid particularly to their being slightly 
This is not as it should be. All counties should be! covered with the hoe, instead of being deep covered 
heard trom, that we all might know the condition of) with the plow. I have noticed that those who covered 
one another as brethren. — moe _ |deep after planting, have large good potatoes. Deep 
I shonld, from time to time, have furuished you with | covering keeps ont the drought. The potatoe rot keeps 
facts pertaining to our county, to do with as you! keeps off as yet, said to be owing to so much dry weath- 
thought proper. But for some months past I have) er, still there is some slight complaint. 
been afflicted with a neuralgic affection. Having re- | 
covered, in a measure, | now resume my pen, which, | 
if it does no good, I hope will do no harm. + 
The harvest with us was unusually long, but not | Sale of Mr. Sheafe’s Shorthorn Cattle 
more so than in many other parts of this State. The| a " : 
wheat was very good for this county. As far as I have | This great sale came off at the High Cliff Farm 
ascertained, the following are some of the varieties. Dut 4 county, N. Y., as advertised on the 29th of 
named in order of their quality: “Golden Rock,” | 4 oct ‘ , j 
“i re meet he Medi red chaff, blue ate Lg | At 12 o'clock, M. upwards of 300 persons had as- 
white flint, and the Mediterranean. Having heard sev-| _ x pst “et ‘ 
oral remarking that the latter was the poorest vaticty! 8¢ mbled upon the ground, many of whom were opu- 
, A ; ; ‘lent farmers of the neighborhood, and gentlemen from 
this year, that is in the appearance of the berry. | distant parts of the country 
Grass-hoppers have been very numerous, and very| mer ar ‘ oe , 
destruc tiverwith us. Inaride of some 20 miles through | - Counce hp wagiet on provided Bader & large 
as : aie “iy tcmnceen e almost | 2 "ns of which the company were invited to par- 
1e county, [ noticed that their ravages were a most) take as thev came onto the ground 
avery , f are le >) , g 2 © trv * a ” 6 i Ss, ‘i 2 
every y nw —S, ae w ee as the ‘ pes | The bidding was highly spirited, and the 33 animals 
“ag wer to be infested w YY seve) ed Aang to £9} iy the catalogue, together with two others dropped 
“OV wi 8, Bt) > articu- . . 7 IE Yes : oer : } 
See tin diedaalie localities 3 bechayene >. Paved» met since it was published, making 35 in all, were struck 
= . ’ off within an hour. 
oats and hay harvest were through. . sahir Ghats | The pair of working cattle brought $142,50; the 
I have seen portions of fields of oats entirely strip-| sheep and swine sold comparatively low. A few grade 
ped of ping? ape the bare stalks being left standing. shorthorns, not advertised or put into the catalogue, 
Many fields of oats were from two-thirds to three- | were disposed of afterwards, at private sale. The 
ft, ‘thes > re y a : ars. Ss » w ’ ’ . < ° 
fourths destroyed by these maranders ——— fe sum total of the stock sales on that day, was x little 
fields almost entirely escaped, though in some instan- | over $5,000 
‘e , ra ss t , _@ "e sly ick j f . > wae . P ° 
ces the ge ass-hoppers were extremely thick in an ad-/ Although the prices obtained for this herd were not 
joining field. They have done considerable injury to | what they ought to be, to remunerate a careful breed- 
the corn, particularly to that which was late in earing, | er, otill. thay were es dante higher than the sume qual- 
<p tee edie aa ao porged wan hos os oe ity of animals would have bronght at any time for the 
& “3 ae Ay, a f aa = farvested ours, nl) ast seven years, that it looks more encouraging to the 
» have y =f a crop. | “p 
ee ee de De ee, ae eee | producers of improved stock. We trust that the farm- 
Now isa very busy time with farmers hereabouts, | (, of America will yet have spirit and intelligence 
with their seeding. The weather has been clear and | nough to arouse themselves to equal their English 
very favorable for it, so that many of us have finished | 6 


Letter from Mahoning County. 





Rorert A. SHERRARD. 
Jefferson County, Ohio, September 18th, 1850. 


— +2208 + 





this part of our fall work | brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, who have 
Apples will be a tolerable fair crop; but no peaches long been, and still are —— reaping a rich harvest 
étane consequence Z |in the production of superior domestic animals. 
Adien for the present. “ Vipr.” No. 1. Dahlia Ist, calved June, 1836, A. L. Allen 


Mahoning Co., 9th month, 13th, 1850. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $47,50." 
'S No Evrurian wheat to be had in this vicinity. ine i se = = April, 1846. 8. B. Par- 
. ” ¢ ave. . i . 
Send to Mr. A. E. Gilson, Bundysburg, Geauga Ts ay te lushing, | » $65 : 
ss , S 5 | No. 3. Dahlia 4th, calved April, 1847. J.T. Moore 
Ep. e. ‘ Fe | Rahway, N. J., $105. 
. mes aa ae ii Raha | No. 4. Dahlia 5th, calved April, 1849. Geo. Vail, 
rought in Jefferson Co.—Wheat Sowing—Potatoe | Tpoy, N. Y., $60.4 
Crop. | No. 5. ‘Beauty 3d, calved March, 1845. Lorillard 
es ‘ ; | Spencer, Westchester, N. Y., $180. 

Mr. Batenam: This is the third week without any! "PE?®e ects a Ne r » te _ 
rain; the effects of the drought is severely felt by the| Phong Flushicg, R na Te ee ee 
farmers generally in this part of the state. First, the| y’ . Bret Fea : 

Pp Deep “ No. 7. B y oth, calve , 1849. §. B. Par- 
ground is too dry for ploughing fallow land; Seanad, | nee — April, 1649. 8. B. Par 
pastures are reduced to next to none, especially mead-| 7? g Pp Peet tee : ant 
ows that were cut in August; and Third, the water in| eae Red oon 4 ear April, 1844. William 
may springs has become so Yur or died up, that the| Sy Red Hol, NN BN sila 

Most of our farmers have ploughed nething hut stub-| aL germs Nah ge 1847. H.&J 
ble ground for the present fall crop; this will be an in-| Ca i ter P vavlak “8 6 N Y $100 we 
jury to the wheat crop the ensuing harvest. There is} ane . af saa ,2 fer Ny . . 
hut Bittle or no wheat sown hereabouts as yet. the far-| > “ it. Ay 8 Sth, calved March 1848. George 
mers are waiting for rain, going upon the principle that Vail, Troy. N. ¥., $125. 
it << . ab y hr bee perm dps a = * Being fourteen years old, she was considered a doubtful 
en than to sow before tt. ast fa sowed two fields) breeder. 
with wheat early in September, and no rain fell—they|_ t Hed lost i teat. ae Bae Oe EERO e 

rere Bow . three weeks after: the conseqne “e | t Two gentlemen present informed us efter the sale, that they 
nto where saudi a iene alien seaceaten had marked on their catalogues to bid 100 and $105 for this 


“ater heifer, but by some unaccountable mistake, had let her go with- 
seed malted, and the ground continning to dry, the | out doing so. 
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sweet apples were preferable — the animals ate them 
better, as the sour apples seemed to make their teeth 
sore; — but when both were cooked and mixed with 


No. 12. Pheebe 6th, calved March, 1850. 8. B. 
Parsons, Flushing. N. Y., $75. 
No. 13. Pheebe 7th, calved April, 1850. Lorillard 





Spencer, Westchester, N. Y., $80. meal in the way above described, there was no differ- 
No. 14. Lucilla 1st, calved June, 1837. Sick, and | ence in the gain produced by an equal quantity of euch. 
withdrawn. It should be stated, however, that all the apples used 
No. 15. Lucilla 2d, calved April, 1846. 8S. B. Par-| were of palateable kinds, nearly ripe; and that nn- 
sons, Flushing, N. Y., $125. | ri ye, and ill-lavored apples are known to be less relish- 
No. 16. Lucilla 3d, ealved December, 1848. Geo. | re by stock, as well as less nutritive. It is probable, 
Vail, Troy, N. Y., $125. also, that when sour apples are eaten raw, and in con- 
No. 17. Lucilla 4th, calved April, 1850. J. T.| siderable quantites, the animal may take into the stom- 
Moore, Rahway, N. J, $80. lach too large an amount of acid, which may tend to 
No. 18. Cream Pot 2d, calved March, 1845. Loril-|derange the digestive organs. This objection would 
lard Spencer, Westchester, N. Y., $175. | be chiefly obviated by cooking, and the saccharine fer- 
No. 19. Cream Pot 5th, calved April, 1846. Loril-| mentation, by which the pulp loses much of its acid 
lard Spencer, Westchester, N. Y., $140. |and becomes nearly sweet. It does not appear from 


No. 20, Cream Pot6th, calved March, 1848. Phil-| analysis, that the amount of actual nourishme. tis much 
lip Burrows, Staten Island, N. Y., $125. greater in sweet than in sour apples. (See compari- 

No. 21. Cream Pot 7th, calved April, 1848. H. & lson of the analysis of the Roxbury Russet and Talman 
J. Carpenter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $145. | Sweeting.) 

No. 22. Cream Pot 8th, calved March, 1850. J.C.| Mr. Wingate practiced fattening swine for severai 








Jackson, Astoria, N. Y., $50. | years, on food composed principally of apples. The 
No. 23. Cream Pot 9th, calved March, 1850. J. B.| animals attained good weights, and the pork was solid 
Holmes, Croton, N. Y., $70. }and of excellent quality. In other instances, we have 
No. 24. Seraphina 2d, calved March, 1845. 8. B. | known apples fed raw to horses, cows, and other stock 
Parsons, Flushing, N. Y., $105. | through the winter, with much advantage. For using 
No. 25. Celeste 2d, calved March, 1848. J. Dick-| in this way sweet apples would probably be best, and 
inson, Fordham, N. Y., $185. |they should be such as will keep till spring. They 
No. 26. Daisy Ist, calved August, 1843. §.B. Par-|may be stored ina cellar under the barn, or in the 
sons, Flushing, N. Y., $90. | bottom of the hay mow —a proper place having been 
No. 27. i)aisy 2d, calved April, 1850. 8. B. Par-| left for that purpose when the hay was putin. They 
sons, Flushing. N. Y., $50. | will be more likely to be injured by heating than freez- 
No. 28. Fun, calved September, 1844. Geo. Vail, ling. They will seldom freeze in such a situation as is 
Troy, N. Y., $170. |mentioned; and if they should be touched by frost, 
No. 29. Violet 1st, calved April, 1847. J.C. Jack-| their nutritive properties will not be much lessened, if 
son, Astoria, N. Y., $100. |they remain ina dark place where they will thaw 
No. 30. Violet 2d, calved April, 1850. —— Elli-| slowly. 
son, ——, ——, $55. | A peck of apples a day, fed to a cow, has been found 
No. 31. Bull calf, dropped March, 1850. J. B.|to add more than a quart to the daily quantity of milk, 
Holmes, Croton, N. Y.. $105. |besides greatly increasing its richness, as well a im- 
No. 32. Bull calf, dropped March, 1850 ———| proving the condition of the cow. The effect of ap- 
Margit, Long Island, N. Y., $105. | ples is equally favorable to other stock. Horses fatten 
No. 33. Exeter, (imported,) calved June, 1848, L.|on them, and their coats assame the brillianey which 
IF. Allen, Black Rock, N. Y., $500. hardly any other food will give them. For all stock 
No. 34. Seraphina 3d, calved May, 1850. J. C.|they answera similar purpose as vegetables, in pre- 
Jackson, Astoria, N. Y., $65. | venting costiveness, which is likely to ensue from the 


No. 35. Bull calf, dropped by No. 20, Cream Pot! exclusive use of dry food; and in this way, and by the 
6th, August 25th, 1850. Phillip Burrows, Staten Is]- | nutriment they contain, they contribute much to the 





and, N. Y.—Am. Ag. !animal’s thrift. 
. +<02+ | An impression prevails that apples will dry up the 
Apples as Food. milk of acow. This idea has been imbibed either 





|from the effect produced on a cow by eating a very 
The late Payne Wingate, of Hallowel, Me., made | large quanti y of apples at once, by which surfeit and 
some experiments in feeding pigs with apples, com-|fever were brought on, or from the trial not being 
pared with potatoes Both the apples and potatoes | properly conducted till the animal had become habitu- 
were boiled, or rather stewed, separately, and about ated to the food. The il effects attributed to apples 
four quarts of oat and pea meal mixed with each bush-| Would have occurred with any other rich food, as any 
el, at the time the cooking was finished — the meal be-| kind of grain, potatoes, or other vegetables. 


ing intimately incorporated with the potatoes and ap- A fair average product of an acre of orcharding, in 
ples while they were hot, and the mass left to ferment | g00d bearing condition, may be estimated at two hun- 
slightly, before it was fed to the pigs. |dred to three hundred bushels a year; and at this rate 


Two pigs of the same litter, and as near as practica- | We doubt whether so great an amount of animal nour- 
ble, of the same weight, were taken; one was fed for | ishment can be obtained from the same extent of Jand, 
a week on a given quantity of the cooked potatoes per | ‘2 proportion to the expense, by any other crop. We 
day, and the other on the same quantity of apples. | should not hesitate, therefore, to recommend the eulti- 
At the end of each week the pigs were weighed, and | vation of apples as food for stock. — Alb. Cult. 
the food was reversed — the pig to which potatoes had | —_— 
been given was fed on apples, and the one which had Look not mournfully into the past — it cannot return; 
received apples, was fed for the next week on potatoes, | wisely imvrove the present —it is thine; go forth to 
This course was continued through several weeks — | meet the shadowy future without fear, and with a man- 
the food of each pig being changed every week. The | ly heart. 

— = that oe proved to be fully equal, or | How pleasant it is for a father to sit at his child’s 
omewhat superior to the potatoes. In this instance board. It is like the aged man reclining under the 
the apples were mostly sweet, and they, as well as the bind f the oak which he has planted 
potatoes, were nearly ina ripe state. \° 1maow oO e oak which he Nas pianted. 

On another occasion, Mr. W. experimented with! When acts of courtesy come gratuitously, they are 
sweet, compared with sour apples, in various ways. | as acceptable as the clear brook to the thirsty travel- 
He found that when they were fed raw to swine, the | ler. 
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Fine Peacues.—We are indebted to our friend, W. 
D. Pierce, of South Charleston, for a basket of very 
| fine peaches. He has been sending considerable quan- 
Mr. Klie in Platt’s 











ties to our market for a month past. 
building is the agent. 
Mr Davis continues to send liberal supplies of splen- 
did peaches into Cincinnati market ; and we learn that 
|his late varieties will hold out for some weeks yet. 
| We presume he will realize his expectations of selling 





| 15.000 bushels the present season—and will receive 
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COLUMBUS, 0O., OCT. 1, 1850. 
=~ —— --—— = 4 | 

Ansence oF THE Epiror for some days previous to 
issning of this number of the Cultivator, will account 
for any omissions or mistakes that may be observed in 
its columns. 

Mr. Bateham left here for Cincinnati last week, but 
said he expected to attend the Lerain county Fair (on 
the 26th,) on his way! It is suspected here that he de- 
signs taking one of the fair from Lorain along witii 
him to the State Fair. 

P. 8. See “ Housewife’s Department.”—Printer. 

~s.ee 

Tue Arrancements for the State Fair are nearly 
completed ; and we observe that the Cincinnati papers 





ani citizeus are at last becoming fully roused up on 
They begin to think that there may be) 
something of a crowd about those days—and of course | 
nota few thousand dollars will be left there by the | 


same. 


the subject. 


The rail roads, too, though slow of belief, have made| 
extra arrangements for travel, and (two companies at | 
least,) offer to carry articles for exhibition free of charge, | 
on the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th inst. We regret that they} 
did not offer to commence at least a day or two} 
soouer. We fear also that the arrangements for pas-| 
sengers will not prove liberal or satisfactory ; but we| 
shall wait and see, before we judge. 

A Granp Batt is said to be in contemplation, as part | 
of the amusements at Cincinnati, during the Fair. It} 
is to be at the Burnet House, on the evening of the 3d,| 
(Thursday). We don’t think that many of the officers 
and committeemen of the fair will feel much like 
dancing that night. 


_smeer- 

Tur Poratoe Ror has recently appeared quite ex-| 
tensively in the New England States; also in portions 
of New York and New Jersey. The Boston Courier 
states that the potatoe crop of Massachusetts is near- 
ly eut off. The Providence Journal says, that al- 
though a few days ago the crop looked finely, we now 
The Exeter, (N. H.,)| 
News Letter says, the rot has made its appearance in 
that vicinity and spread with a rapidity and virulence 


hear of decay in all directions. 


probably never equalled in this country. Heavy rains 
followed by hot sun, is sapposed to be the exciting 


cause of the disease. 





— eer o- 





* Tue Farmer’s Guipe,” Nos. 6 and 7, arereceived. | 
The 7th No.. contains the first part of Prof. Norton’s 
American Notes. We shall speak of these when we 
have time to read them. 


| 
} 
\ 


| for them about $15,000. 
sum for one year’s crop, on an investment of say half 


This is indeed a haudsome 


that sum ($7,500)—not $3,000 as one of the Cincinnati 
papers have it. His land (100 acres) cost $40 per acre 


and the 13,000 trees and plauting, say $3,000. 


Peaches have been exceedingly plenty and cheap 


| this year in New York and other Atlantic cities; but 


we learn from those who have inspected them that the 
quality is quite poor—owing to the overloading of the 
trees, and the unfavorable weather. Such peaches as 
Mr. Davis sends to Cincinnati are rarely seen at the 
East this year, and would bring good prices. 

We suppose not less than 500 bushels per day have 
been often sold this year at Cincinnati: and more than 
double that amount would sell readily at a little lower 
price, say 75 cents to one dollar per bushel, it of good 
quality. 

z witb _— 

Fruit CataLogurs.--The new catalogue of the Mt. 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester N. Y., by our friends Ell- 
wongerand Barry, is decidedly the best arranged and 
most complete thing of the kind we have seen. Their 
nurseries now cover 80 acres of ground, and we place 
them at the very head of their profession ‘n the United 
States. 

A catalogue of Fruit trees, to be sold at auction, by 
Elliott & Co. of the “‘ Laxe Erie Nursery ” near Cleve- 
land. has been sent us It embraces a very large as- 
sortment of fruits, und all the leading kinds of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, plants &c. The sale is to 
take place on the 9th instant, and well deserves the 
attention of Nurserymen and fruit growers. 

a ee - 

Sreet Prows.—Some of Raymond, Hunter, & Co’s 
excellent Steel mould board Plows, are for sale at the 
Hardware store of Kilbourne & Jones, in this city. 


Agricultural Fairs for 1850; 





Ohio State at Cincinnati, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

N. Y. State “ Albany,Sept. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Michigan State, at Ann Arbor, Sept. 25, 26 and 27, 
Maryland State, “ Baltimore, Oct. 23, 24 and 25. 
Cuyahoga co. O., at Cleveland, Sept. 18 and 19. 


Lorain " * Oberlin, o. , 
Wayne “ “ Wooster, Oct. 10 and 11. 
Stark a “ Canton, “ 15 and 16. 
Richland “ “ Bellville, Sept. 24. 

Warren ‘* “ Lebanon, “ 26 and 27. 
Jefferson “ “ Smithfield, Oct. 18 and 19. 


- 


Harrison “ 
Portage ‘** 
Licking “ . 


Cadiz, “ 24 and 25. 
Ravenna, Sept. 25 and 26. 
Newark, Oct. 30 and 31. 


Union “ “ Marysville. ‘ 16 and 17. 
Clermont ‘“ “ Bantam, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Greene “ “ Xenia, Oct. 10 and 11. 

Fayette “ * Bloomingburgh, Oct. 9 and 10. 
Highland “ “ Hillsboro’, “ 18 and 19. 
Ashtabula “ “ Jetferson “ 2and 3. 
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Muskingum co. “ Zanesville, “ 10 and 11. 
Perry « Somerset, * BH. 

Miami “ 6 Troy, “ 4and 5. 
Morrow, ‘“ « Mt. Gilead, *. $7. * 
Washington, “ ‘Marietta, “ 10 and 11. 
Mahoning, “ “ Canfleld, Sept. 25 and 26. 
Haron and Erie “ Norwalk, Oct. 10 and 11. | 
Delaware co. “ Delaware, “* 10 and 11, | 
Geagua “ “« Burton, Sept. 19 and 20. 
Guernsey “ ** Cambridge, Oct. 3 and 4. 
Summit “ “ Akron, “ Qand 3. 

Brown “ “ Russellville, “ 16. 
Ross 66 * Chillicothe, “* 18 and 19. } 


{e" Officers or members of societies not included in | 
the above list, will please notify us of the time and} 
place of holding their fair, when the same have been | 
determined. If contained in a newspaper, the notice | 
should be distinctly marked with a pen, or it may not 
be seen by us.— Cultivator. 

*27oeoe + - 


The Grand Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 
BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


Hurrah for hone t Industry! hurrah for handy Skill! 

Hurrah ‘or all the wondrous works achieved by Wit and Will! 
The triumph of the arti-a has come about at length, 

And kings and princes flock to praise his comeliness and strength. 


The time has come, the blessed time, for brethren to agree, 

And rich and poor of every clime at unity to be, 

When Labor, honored openly, and not alone by stealth, 

With horny hand and g.owing heart may greet his brother 
Wealth. 


Ay, Wealth and Rank are Labor’s kin, twin brethren all his own, | 
For every high estate on earth, of labor it hath grown; } 
By duty and by prudence, and by study’s midnight oil, 

The wealth of all the world is won by God-rewarded toil! 


Then hail! thou goodly gathering, thou brotherhood indeed ! 
Where all the sons of men can meet as honest labor's seed; 
The tribes of turbaned Asia, and Af. ic’s ebi.n skin, 

And Europe and America, with all their kith and kin ! 





From east and west, from north and south, to England s happy | 








coast, 
By tens of thousands, lo! they come the great industrial host,— 
By tens of thousands, welcomed for their handicraft and worth ; 
Behold! they greet their brethren of the workshop of the earth. 


Right glacly, br. ther workmen, will each English artisan 
Rejoice to make you welcome all, as honest man to man, 

And teach, if augl.t he has to teach, and learn the much to learn, 
And show to men, in every land, how all the world may carn ! 


Whatever earth, man's heritage, of every sort can yield, | 
From mine and mountain, sea and air, from forest and from fie'd; 
Whatever reason, God’s great gift, can add or take away, 

To bring the worth of ali the world beneath the human sway; 





Whatever Science hath found out and Industry hath earned, 

And Taste hath delicately touched, and high-bred Art hath 
learned ; 

Whatever God’s good handicraft, the man He made, hath made; 

By man, God's earnest artisan, the best shall be displayed ! 


O, think it not an idle show, for praise, for pride, or pelf; 

No man on earth who gains a good can hide it from himself: 
By any thought that any thing can any how improve, 

Who help along the cause of all, and give the world a move! | 


It is a great and glorious end to bless the sons of man, 

And meet, for peace and doing good, in kindness while we can ; 
It is a greater and more blest, the human heart to ra se 

Up to the God who giveth all, with gratitude and praise ! 





ee o 


The highest perfection of human reason is to know 
that there is an infinity of truth beyond its reach. 


Let a man be treated as a brute, and he will become | 
more brutish than a brute ; but as a rational being and | 
he will show that he is so. 





| ahead. 


Ohio Cheese Trade and Manufacture. 





[From the Ashtabula Telegraph.} 

Cold nights and shortened days begin to admonish 
even those too careless to note the march of time, that 
the current year “is falling into the sear and yellow 
leaf” To our merchants and dealers, a conviction of 
the time of year is wrought by the coming forward of 
the cheese crop of the county; not perhaps in the abun- 
dance of other years, for the season has begun and end- 


}ed most unpropitiously for the dairyman, with only 


the oasis of July to gladden the great waste of drought 
and grasshoppers with which, first and last, he has 
been beset. There will certainly be much less cheese 
to send forward this fall than last: but there is this set- 
off in our favor: the quality and size of this season’s 
cheese are much ahead of any thing that has been of- 
fered heretofore. The uniform great big cheeses are 
now replaced, to a considerable extent, by all the va- 
rious weights looked for by consumers. More care 
aud more skill have been called into requisition—the 
curing process appears to have been attended to; and 
it appears chat—all these things considered—the char- 
acter of Ashtabula che. se wil! be redeemed and raised, 
when Eastern or Western dealers and shippers ascer- 
tain the very marketable qualities of cheese in store for 
them. The clisastrous fate of the large cheeses sent, 
new from the press. to New York and Cincinnati dur- 
ing the summer, will not be lost sight of coon. If it 
was an experiment, it was not a very well advised one, 
and the losses incurred will most likely render a repe- 
tition not very likely. The small-sized cheeses, wheth- 
er factory or farmer's, have done as was expected; and 
a lot of Wick’s dairy, sent to California, arrived out in 
excellent order—dry and sound. It may be said that 
there is more labor and trouble about the small cheeses. 
So much the better, since this labor and trouble are 
amply paid for. The last Cincinnati Price Current 
gives account of the large Western Reserve cheese 
at 6 cents; while English dairy (factory, small size,) 
found buyers at 10 cents, and nutmeg 11 cents. This 
difference per pound, between large and small, will 
pay pretty well for extra trouble and boxes: and then 
there is no loss—no decay—all ship-shape, and as fit to 
be sent to the antipodes and back as the famous Go- 
shen butter, which circumnavigated the globe, and 
opened as sweet on its return as when first packed. 
Good, well cured cheese is as good as the dollars even 
now. 

The shortness of fodder for the ensuing winter can- 
not be contemplated with indifference; indeed, it is 
stated that enterprising individuals will purchase and 
drive East, to the land of plenty, (that is, plenty of 
hay,) large numbers of cows, which will be brought 
back in the spring to resume their duties in the dairy 
line. This is an excellent idea; for, independent of 
the profit in the purchase this fall, and from the cheap 
keep and high ok we they will be on hand here to keep 
up, measurably, the average amount ot dairy products. 
This, then, isa way out of every difficulty, if farmers 
have the keenness to see it, and the enterprise to go 
It is not at all unlikely that the quick demand 
for wool, and its rising price, will induce many to sub- 
stitute wool for cheese on their farms. A change to 
this effect is in fact going quietly on at numerous points, 
and it is well enough, as it cannot fail te advantage 
those who still continue on their « airies. It is a good 
way to raise the value of cheese; to diminish the 
amount made, while the quality goes yearly on im- 
proving. 


- _22ee-.— 
Benefits of Agricultural Exhibitions. 





Why is it that farmers will not, as a body, lend their 
aid to advance their craft? Nothing is more difficult 
than to get up a good agricultural exhibition, and no 
set of men are more benefited by fairs than farmers.— 
No such difficulty occurs with mechanics; every man- 
ufacturer is anxious to exhibit his wares, and to see those 
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of others; the far: er alone shows apathy on this sub- lence being about three shillings per acre. And then it 
ject, and still it is impossible for any farmer to visit a | is estimated that this machine will pick up the erin. 
fair without being able to benefit by seeing the result | kled grain enough cleaner than the cradle, to make a 








of the labors of others. If no other inducement could | further difference of fifty cents per acre, which, adde d 
be offered, the usual trial of plows alone should be | to the other, will about pay the entire expense of har. 





sufficient At every such trial, the plow-makers send 
their specimens, and by the aid of an instrument cal- 
led a dynamometer, the judges are enabled to ascertain 
what plow requires the least power to perform best, and 
the difference in the amount of power required by dif- 
ferent plows, intended to perform the same class of 


work, is often twenty percent. Now let us suppose | 


that a farmer has fifty acres to plow, at an average cost 
of three dollars per acre, and this is a low estimate, the 
whole cost mand be $150 and if the best plow were 
used, he would save $30 the first year, being many 
times the cost of the new plow, and still we find far- 
mers using plows of kinds which have been condemned 
for many years rather then spend a small sum to visit a 
fair and buy anew plow. The same tacts xist as to 
cultivators and other improved tools. The following 
article, from the Editor of the Tribune, has gone the 
rounds of the agricultural press, but still we think it 
worthy a place in our columns. 

“There cannot be less than two orthree hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of agricultural implements on exhibition 
here—horse-rakes, cultivators, straw-cutters, sub-soil 
and all other plows, bee-hives, water wheels, horse- 
power saw, &c. I consider this altogether the most im- 
portant feature of the fair. A great ox may be 
reared by a greater fool; but no man who ever work- 
ed a year at farming can spend a day among these im- 
plements and inventions without being stimulated to 
think. The great ends of all such exhibitions is an im- 
provement of the breed of farmers~ofmen. Now the 
man who has been skimming over a hundred acres of 
land for the last twenty or thirty years, plowing 6 inches 
deep, manuring with his good wishes, and grow ing fif- 
teen or twenty bushels of corn to the acre, cannot 
spend a day in one of the fair inclosures without being 
startled and ashamed. These sub-soil plows, oneof which, 
properly used, would double his usual product of corn 
and vegetables, and on dry seasons treble it—these 
straw cutters, with one of which his scanty crop of 
hay might have been made by the aid of straw, &c., to 
winter bis stock bountifully—the cultivator, seed-plan- 
ters, horse-rakes, and other labor-saving instruments, 
must set him thinking. What sort of crops do these 
farmers obtain who use the implements? Who make 
the most by farming—the fifteen or the fifty bushel 
corngrowers? What sort of farmers is it who are able 
to buy land, when any is for sale low for cash? What 
sort of farmers leave land in condition to sell advan- 
tageously? These questions arise spontaneous in the 
simplest minds, and they will be answered. I don't 
believe a farmer can attend three successive fairs and 
not resolve to farm better through his life afterwards.” 

[ Working Farmer. 


Harvesting and Threshing Machines out West. 





The editor of the Michigan Farmer has been on a 
tour of observation in northern Indiana, and thus speaks 
of the use of machinery among the prairie farmers: 


Harvestinc Macuixes.—Upon all these prairies are 
harvesting machines, generally McCormick’s Reaper. 
Upon Terracopia alone, which is eight or nine miles 
long, and four or five miles wide, and very fertile, are 
twenty of these reapers. They are drawn by four 
horses and attended by seven or eight men. John 
Reynolds, Esq., who, with his brother, owns a farm 
upon the prairie, and upon the adjoining timbered land, 
embracing twenty-two hundred acres, said to us that 
he had harvested forty-five acres in two days, (22 
acres per day,) and that he averaged generally 15 acres 
perday. The cost per acre is about 80 cents, and that 
of harvesting with the cradle, about $1.18, the differ- 


| vesting. 





The cost of this machine is aout $140. It 
can only be operated, of course, where the ground is 
free from stumps and other obstructions. 

Travetinc TuresHinc AND CLeantna MAcHINE.— 
They have in general use upon this prairie, a traveling 
concern which threshes, cleans and bags the grain, the 
bundles being pitched upon it as it is driven about the 
field. They say it operates to their entire satiefaction, 
and thres es and cleans from a hundred to two hun- 
dred bushels per day. We learned that it had been in 
use upon Prairie Ronde, and abandoned, the straw be- 
ing so heavy as to clog the machine, and prevent its 
being used to advantage. But no such complaint was 
made against it at Terracopia—all seemed to like it. 
It is drawn by four horses, and attended by four or five 
men. 

The above two machines perform the labor of the 
Mammoth Harvester of Hiram Moore, in operation 
upon Prairie Ronde. The expense of operating the 
two, seems to be somewhat more than that of the one, 
and the only adyantage the former have over the lat- 
ter, is, that by their use harvesting may be co: menced 
earlier in the season. 





Large Yields of Wheat. 





New York State gives it up, that Ira pore a of 
Amanda, Macomb county, in this State, has produced 
more wheat on two acres of land, being 124 bushels, 
than was ever accomplished there. They seem to doubt 
the story. Mr. Phillips is prepared with certificates, 
to present to the State and Agricultural Fairs this fall, 
to obtain the premium for the best crop of wheat.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


Hold on, Mr. Wolverine; one story is - till an- 
other is toid. In the year 1833, Jira Blackmar, of the 
townof Wheatland, in this county, harvested from one 
measured acre 68 43-60 bushels of wheat, half white 
flint and balf red chaff. The whole operation was 
well attested, and the grower is a man beyond the sus- 
picion of deception. 


In 1837, Gen. Mills, of Mount Morris, harvested and 
threshed a five acre field on the Genesee Flats, that 
yielded 66 bushels, and some pounds to the acre. The 
writer of this article was present at the threshing and 
measuring. When you can beat that we give up. 
“Then, and not till then, let our epitaph be written.” 
— Rural New Yorker. 


-<-ceoer- 


How to Dispose of Straw. 





In most of the wheat growing regions, it is rather 


owing to the fact that grain growers do not find it pro- 
fitable, to keep large stocks of cattle, either for the 
drover or for dairy purposes. It is not uncommon to 
observe large stacks in the yards, and in the fields 
where threshed, lying over from year to year without 
decomposing, or in any way profiting th owner. It 
is found that any of the winter grains sown upon a flat 
hard rolled surface, and covered about three inches 
deep with straw, vegetate and pass through all its 








stages to the perfection of its seed with great strength, 

| standing the winter well and giving a large yield. 
Straw thinly and evenly distributed over a field sown 
in the usual] manner, cannot but be an assistant and pro- 
tector of the young plant. 


meadows when thus distributed, and al.hough we are 
no great admirer of top dressings with manure, yet 





difficult to work all the straw into the manure yard, © 
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Its operation is decidedly beneficial to pastures and | 


straw being almost entirely composed of the woody 7 
fibre and the silicate of potash, which is not vola‘ile, 7 
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the straw in rotting and losing its fibrous nature, be | dian. Amalgamation with that race can never be tol- 
comes and forms a mass and soil, exactly the counter | rated, and if permitted by public opinion, it would in 
part of the original virgin soil of the forests. | a few generations annihilate the breed, so repugnant 
A very great saving and benefit will be derived, by | is nature to a continued intermingling of the Caucas- 
distributing the overplus straw that cannot be used for | san blood with the African. We believe that Provi- 
bedding in the stables, and properly converted in the | dence has already set bounds to the extension of slave- 
yard, on new clover fields and old, or any age mead- | ry in this country, and that any attempt to extend those 
ows. | bounds must fail. But we believe that the south have 
In the spring. after the danger is over that mice in| vastly more to gain by this decree than the north, tho’ 
winter are apt to inflict on fruit trees, straw may be put we are all to be benefitted thereby. 
around all the trees of the orchard, two feetdeep, and) The south require labor, aud that can only be had 


. 2 i A . as | ¢ , - 
over a space as large as their branches extend. It has! from a dense population. Heretofore they have had 


the effect of killing all the grasses, keeping the earth | no imigrauts. The door is now opened through which 


open, free and moist, and in decaying furnishes the | they can draw them to an unlimited amount. We re- 
very best description of manure for the tree. Itisin/ fer to China. Already the stream begins to run this 
effect the process of mulching. t | way. Even now the Chinese are flocking to our shores 
This we have often practiced with the most palpa-| pon the Pacific. China is the hive ready to swarm, 
ble advantages. It must be done after the snow has| and she can spare us millions of intelligent, industrious, 
left in the spring, and in the fall perhaps, hoed away | and desirable citizens, who are accustomed to labor. 
from the bole of the tree, to destroy the chance of When they find there is a climate here as good as their 
mice finding a harbor. — Rural New Yorker. own, where they can cultivate tea, and cotton, and su- 
gar, and rear t' e silk worm —and the south is happily 
| all this — they will come as rapidly as means can be 
| furnished to bring them away. The Asiatic is destin- 
It has often occurred to us, that the true destiny of| ed to supplant the African, because no bar exists to a 
our country is overlooked. During the months that| mixture of the Asiatic and European blood. 
have been wasted by Congress, in a vain and fruitless} China then, will become to the south, what Ireland 
discussion, nothing has been elicited from the assem-| has been to the north, a reservoir from whence to draw 
bled wisdom of the nation, that in the slightest degree | for labor, and an active population. Let her take no 
indicates a ee knowledge - the true position of| thought for the African. He is doomed, so far as this 
our country. ere has never been a time since our| continent is concerned. But his star has arisen in the 
national existence, when the way was so plain for the | east, and its bright rays have already shed their light 
future and rapid aggrandizement of our country than | upon this his land of forced adoption —a continent is 
this very hour. The course has been so plain to our) stretched out to receivehim, His mother beckons him 
mind that we have wondered that those who were in | home, and thither he must go. His mission is a noble 
high places could not see it, and seeing did not at once | and glorious one — it is to carry the blessings of civil- 
act. _We have sometimes doubted the soundness of our | jzation and christianity to the millions of ignorant and 
convictions, because we saw no one making the same | debased beings who now possess his heritage. 
suggestions. Still the more we have examined the | 
at OF ae = bay marge that! between this country and the Republic of Liberia, 
we could not be mistaken in what the future has in | 


: -~ , 1! should be carried out to the full extent asked. Sup- 
ea ‘all The pete hand of providence 4 |pose we sink a million of dollars annually for a few 
visible in all the events of the Jast half century, anc 'years, we are but paying a very emall fraction upon 


the finger of the Almighty points with Qherting pre-| the great debt we owe to the African, for years of un- 
cision to what we are to expect in the coming years. | requited toil. Let us facilitate, to the utmost, negro 
The hand-writing upon the wall was not more plain, | .»jeration, as a matter of national policy, as well as 
> the interpretation can be made by the most sim-| ), tional justice. 
e. | ° : P 
Our country now extends from ocean to ocean. | mie wart 7s — Sk = = —— 
From its eastern shores it has easy access to the old | ™C@*Ures tO ae Cees Sam oe = 
ali : al A . ..| ing that government to remove all restrictions upon 
nations of Europe. From its western, it has as easy Se gga me | da on: tenn Gh, acumen ate 
access to the still older nations of Asia. The tide of |* on pies = fo mon wis: m4 : ‘ - y» 
emigration first set from the shores of Europe, and | ke it au object for them to settle among us. 
gradually peopled the Atlantic border. From the over- | Regular steam packets should be established be- 
pra nations of Europe, we have drawn largely | *We" Panama, or San Francisco, and Canton, and eve- 
or that population which now makes much of our pow- | TY possible exertion made to induce a free imigration, 
er and wealth. It is safely estimated that with the | especially of those who understand the cultivation of 
immigration from this direction, the annual increase of |€%- p 
population is full one million. A rapid increase, but} A brief statement of the climate, the advantages that 
ar short of what we now require to develop the im-| they could enjoy, should be prepared and circulated 
mense resources of our country. through the Empire. i ee should be 
Heretofore all the southern portion of our country | made by Congress, and our diplomatic relations should 
has had but little benefit directly from European imi- | be placed upon the same footing, as the most power- 
gration. One cause is, a climate so different from that fal European nations. We must not only have the 
to which the emigrants were accustomed ; another, that | trade, but we must have the surplus population of 
they were already supplied with labor by forced imi- China. re ’ 
gration of the African race. The stream of imigration from Europe has swollen 
With a capacity for sustaining as dense a population jto a flood. Let us have a mighty torrent from Asia. 
as the older countries of Asia, with climate and pro- | Give us an uninterrupted flow from thence for a few 
duction that assimilates some of the wealthiest and | years, and we shall indeed become the heart and cen- 
most populous regions of the old world, the south have tre of the globe. And all this mnst transpire, as cer- 
but feebly developed their resources, and increased | tal as the future must become the present. 
their population at avery slow rate. Nocountry inthe| And when this does come to pass, it is easy to see the 
world can ever be long wrosperous that depends upon | result. The south will become more densely popula- 
the labor of the African, bond or free —a curse attends | ted than any portion of our country, and that milleni- 
it. But in this country, and under our institutions, it lum of our nation —a freedom from sectional strife for 
cannot long be farnished, for the extermination of the | political power — will dawn upon us. — T. C. Peters 
race at no remote day, is as certain as the fate of the Tu-| in Wool Grower, §¢. 


—— 


Our Country and the Future. 





The project of establishing a steam communication 
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_ HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, — 
The Vineyards of the Weet- 





To sit under our own vine and fig tree, with no one 
to make us afraid, is the most ancient and sacred idea 
of a life of security, contentment and peace. In a 
national sense, we think we may begin to lay claim to 
this species of comfort, so largely prized by our ances- 
tors of the patriarchal ages. The southern states have 
long boasted their groves and gardens of fig trees ; and 
there is no longer any doubt regarding the fact, that 
the valley of the Ohio, with its vine-clad hills, will 
soon afford a resting place for millions of cultivators, 
who may sit down beneath the shadow of their own 
vines, with none to make them afraid. 

There has been so much “stuff,” of all descriptions, 
made in various parts of the country under the name 





of domestic wine—ninety-nine hundredths of which is 
not half so good or so wholesome as poor cider—that | 
most persons whose palates are accustomed to the fine 
products of France, Spain or Madeira, have, after tast- | 
ing of the compounds alluded to, concluded that it| 
was either a poor piece of patriotism, or a bad joke—| 
this trying to swallow American wine. 

On the other hand, various enterprising Frenchmen, 
observing that the climate of a large part of the Union | 
ripened peaches and other fruits better than that of | 
their own country, naturally concluded that if they| 
brought over the right kinds of French wine grapes, | 
wine must be produced here as good as that made at 
home. Yet, though the experiment has been tried 
again and again by practical vignerons, who know the 
mysteries of cultivation, and wine merchants who had 
an abundance of capital at their command, there is no 
record of one single case of even tolerable success. 
In no part of the United States is the climate adapted 
to the vineyard culture of the foreign grape. 

So mach as this was learned, indeed, twenty years 
ago. But was the matter to be given up in this man- 
ner? Could it be possible that a vast continent, over 
which from one end to the other, the wild grape grows 
in such abundance that the Northmen, who were per- 
haps the first discoverers, gave it the beautiful name of 
Vinland, should never be the land of vineyards ?— 
There were at least two men who still believed wine- 
making possible; and who, twenty years or more ago, 
noticing that the foreign grape proved worthless in 
this country, had faith in the good qualities of the in- 
digenous stock. 

We mean, of course, Major Adlum, of the District 
of Columbia, and Nicholas Longworth, Esq., of Ohio. 
Both these gentlemen, after testing the foreign grape, 
abandoned it, and took up the most promising native 
sorts ; and both at last settled upon the Catawba, as the 
only wine grape, yet known, worthy of cultivation in 
America. 

Major Adlum planted a vineyard, and made some 
wine, which we tasted. It was of only tolerable qual- 
ity; but it proved that good wine can be made of na- 
tive grapes, the growth of our own soil. And though 
Adlum was not a thorough cultivator, he published a 
volume on the culture of native grapes, which roused 
public attention to the subject. He made the asser- 
tion before he died, that in introducing the Catawba 
grape to public attention, he had done more for the 

enefit of the country than if he had paid off our then 








existing national debt. And to this sentiment there 


are many in the western states who are ready now to 
subscribe heartily. 

Mr. Longworth is a man of different stamp. With 
abundant capital, a great deal of patriotism, and a large 
love of the culture of the soil, he adds an especial tal- 
ent for overcoming obstacles, and great pertinacity in 
carrying his point. What he cannot do himself, he 
very naturally knows how to find other persons capa- 
ble of doing. Hence he pursued quite the opposite 
system from those who undertook the naturalization of 
the foreign grape. He advertised for native grapes of 
any and every sort, planted all and tested all; and at 
last he too has come to the conclusion that the Catawba 
is the wine grape of America. 

“What sort of wine does the Catawba make?” in. 
quires some of our readers, who like nothing but Ma- 
deira and Sherry; “‘and what do you think will be 
the moral effect of making an abundance of cheap 
wine?’ asks some ultra temperance frievd and reader, 
We will try to answer both these questions. 

The natural wine which the Catawba makes, is a 
genuine hock—a wine so much like the ordinary 
wines of the Rhine, that we could put three of the for- 
mer bottles among a dozen of the Rite. r, and it would 
puzzle the nicest connoisseur to select them by either 
color or flavor. In other words, the Catawba wine 
(made as it is on the Ohio, without adding either alco- 
hol or sugar,) is a pleasant light hock—a little stronger 
than Rhine wine, but still far lighter and purer than 
nineteen-twentieths of the wines that find their way 
to this country. Its subacid flavor renders it especially 
grateful, as a summer drink, in so hot a climate as ours; 
and the wholesomeness of the Rhine wine no one will 
deny.” Indeed, certain maladies, troublesome in other 
lands, are never known in hock countries; and though 
the taste for hock—like that for tomatoes—is an ac- 
quired one, itis none the less natural for that; any 
more than walking is, which, so far as our observation 
goes, is not one of the things we come into the world 
with, like seeing and hearing. 

As to the temperance view of this matter of wine 
making, we think a very little familiarity with the state 
of the case will settle this point. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to adopt the views of Dr. Flagg, of Cincinnati: 
“The temperance cause is rapidly preparing public 
sentiment for the introduction of pure American wine. 


So long as public taste remains vitiated by the use of 7 


malt and alcoholic drinks, it will be impossible to in- 
troduce light pleasant wine, except to a very limited 
extent; but just in proportion as strong drinks are 
abandoned, a more wholesome one will be substituted, 
Instead of paying millions to foreigners for deleterious 
drinks, let us produce from our own hillsides a whole- 
some beverage, that will be within reach of us all— 
the poor as well as the rich.” 

Very few of the friends of temperance are perhaps 
aware of two facts. First, that pure light wines, such 
as the Catawba of this country, and the Hock and 
Clarets of Europe, contain so little alcohol (only 7 or 
8 per ct.,) that they are not intoxicating unless drank 











> 


‘n a most inordinate manner, to which, from the quan- ” 


tity required, there is no temptation. On the other 
hand, they exilerate the spirits, and act in a salutary 
manner on the respiratory organs. We do not mean to 
say that men pcb not live and breathe just as well, if 
there were no such thing as wine known; but that since 
the time of Noah, men will not be contented with 
merely living and breathing; and it is therefore better 
to provide them with proper and wholesome food and 
drink, than to put improper aliments within their reach. 

Second, that it is universally admitted that in all 
countries where light wines so abound that the pea- 
sant or working-man may have his pint of light wine 
per day, drunkenness is a thing unknown. On the 


*Mr. Longworth is now making large quantities of sparkling 
Catawba wine, of excellent quality—perhups more nearly resem- 
bling sparkling hock than Champagne. 
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other hand, in all countries which do not produce clar-| and contains fertile land enough to supply all our peo- 
et, hock, or some other wholesome light wine, ardent} ple with pure and wholesome wine. 

spirits are used, and drunkenness is the invariable re-; The grape is by no means free from enemies. Its 
sult. As there is no nation in the world where only} most fatal one in this country is the roe¢—a disease which 
cold water is drank, (unless opium is used,) and since} attacks -he fruit; and though very little known here, it 
large bodies of men will live in cities, instead of for-| is a very serious mischief on the Ohio. As yet, it bat- 





ests and pastures, there is not likely to be such a nation, 
let us choose whether it is better to have national tem- 


perance with light wines, or national intemperance | 


with ardent spirits. The question resolves itself into 
that narrow compass, at last. 

As we think there are few who will hesitate which 
horn of the dilemma to choose, (especially, as an [rish- 
man would say, “where one is no horn at all,’’) it is, 
we thiuk, worth while to glance for a moment at the 
state of the vine culture in the valley of the Ohio. 

We have before us a very interesting Little pamphlet, 
full of practical details and suggestions on this subject.t 
It is understood to be from the pen of R. Buchanan, 
Esq., president of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 
It deals more with facts, actual experience, and obser- 
vation, and less with speculation, supposition, and be- 
lief, than anything ou this topic that has yet appeared 
in the United States. In other words, a man may take 
it, and plant a vineyard, and raise grapes with success. 
He may even make good wine ; but no book can whol- 
ly teach this latter art, which must cume by the use of 
one’s eyes and hands in the business itself. 





Among other interesting facts, ~ hich we glean from 
this pamphlet, are the following: The number of acres| 
in vineyard culture, within twenty miles of Cincinnati, | 
is seven hundred and forty-three. Those belong to 264! 
proprietors and tenants. Mr. Longworth owns 122{ 
acres, cultivated by twenty-seven tenants. 

The average product per acre in 1848, (a good sea-| 
son,) was 300 gallons to the acre. In 1849 (the worst| 
year ever kuown,) it was 100 gallons. One vineyard 
of two acres, (that of Mr. Rentz,) has yielded 1300 
gallons in a season. New Catawba wine, at the press, 
brings 75 cents agallon. When .eady for sale, it read- 
ily commands about $1,25 per gallon. 

The best vineyard soil on the Ohio, as in the old 
world, isone abounding with lime. A “dry calcareous 
loam,” is the favorite soil near Cincinnati. This is well 
drained and trenched, two or three feet deep, before | 
planting the vines; trenching being considered indis- 
pensable, and being an important part of the expense. 
The vines, one year old, may be had for $6 per 100, 
and are usually planted three by six feet apart—about 
2,420 vines to the acre. They are trained to single | 
poles or stakes, in the simple mode common in most | 
wine countries ; and the product of the Catawba per| 
acre is considerably more than that of the wine grape | 
in France. 

Mr. Buchanan gives us a number of calculations of | 
the cost and profit of a vineyard on the Ohio, per acre. | 
The following is the result of his various inquiries: 
Cost of a vineyard per acre, say $250, interest 














I ira ts nas etaaan nie ohawen $15 00 
Cost of attending, per acre ....... secudends re 
Cost of making the wine ........-.-...-.- - 25 00 

$100 00 
Probable average annual product—200 gal- 

lons, at $1 ........ eink satin nner tena’ ae 

Supposed profit per acre .........--. conaces Giee OC 


This, which we think a reasonable estimate, is cer- 
tainly an encouraging one for the cultivator of the vine 
in the United States. The soil and climate for the Ca- 
tawba grape are, however, not to be found over a large 
range of our country. It is only in the more favored 
portions of the middle and western states, that this 
grape ripens well enough to produce good wine. But 
the district extends over a breadth of a thousand miles, 





tA Treatise on Grape Culture in Vineyards in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati: By a member of the Cincinnati Hort. Society. Sol ! 





by LF, De Silver, Main st., Cincinnati. 


| fles all inquiries; bat a careful perusal of this pamph- 
| let, jomed to our own observations, leads us to believe 
| that it is owing to rapid alternations of heat and cold, 
muisture and drouth, on the surface of the soil. 

Mr. Longworth states that the only vineyards about 
him, free from rot in certain unfavorable seasons, were 
those of two or three Jazy tenants, who left the surface 
uncultivated, so that it became covered with a thick 
coat of grassand weeds. Nota rotten berry was to be 
seen; while in his own and other vineyards, the sur- 
face of which was neatly dressed, the disease was very 
prevalent. 

The remedy, if we understand the force of this cir- 
cumstance aright, is plainly mulching. Instead of cul- 
tivating the soil all the season, cover it early in the 
spring with straw, litter, sea weed, tan, or whatever 
else may be had. The cost of the mulch will not be 
more, in most cuses, than the labor of dressing the 
land; and it will effectually prevent all necessity for 
the latter. At any rate, it is well worth trial, and two 
or three facts within our notice lead us to believe that 
it will prevent the rot effectually. 

Taking i' for granted that the Catawba will give us 
good hock, and sparkling wine; another native variety 
that will produce excellent table claret, is a desidera- 
tum. The Schuylkill Muscadel, or Cape Grape, is said 
to do this on the Ohio. We have not had an opportu- 
nity of tasting the wine made from this grape ; but so 
many cultivators are now experimenting with seed- 
lings, that we cannot doubt a variety capable of giving 
us excellent red wine, will soon be brought to notice. 


~-scoo + 
Bee House—Inquiries—Driving Bees. 

Mr. Batenam: You will confer a favor upon a sub- 
scriber by inquiring through your numerous correspon- 
deuts the best plan for building a Bee House, as I wish 
to have one constructed upon the most approved plan. 
I have been obtaining the honey from my old hives 
(such as I am fearful the worms are injuring,)on rather 
a new plan, to myself at least, if not to others. 

It is simply this: When I discover there is a plenti- 
ful supply ot bees in and about the hives to form a suf- 
ficiency for a new swarm, I remove the hive to a con- 
venient place, theu turning it upside down I place one 
empty hive on top, taking care to close the apertures to 
prevent the bees from getting out; then, by gently 
beating the sides of the hive about ten minutes, in nine 
times out of ten I succeed in getting a queen bee into 
the upper hive; (if I should not be fortunat» in getting 
a queen bee into the upper hive, they will in a short 
time return to the old stand,) I then remove the top 
hive, and retarn the old hive to its former situation. — 
Then, in the course of a day or two, I repeat the same 
operation with the remainder that are in the old hive, 
driving them all out; in this way | obtain all the honey 
and two new swarms of bees free from moth and avoid- 
ing breaking out the old comb, as is generally done, to 
prevent the young bees from becoming smaller. 

Another advantage gained, and a very material one 
too, is making them swarm, (if we may call it so,) when 
it most suits my own convenience, and the danger of 
having them go off to the woods completely avoided. 

I generally do it about the middle of June, and about 
mid-day ; though I have no doubt it would answer as 
well either in the morning or evening. 

Respectfully, N. M. 
Nineveh, Johnson Co., Ind., 1850. 

P. 8. Will some one give us a description or plan 

for building a dry house for drying fruit?’ N. M. 8S. 


ta A good one may be found in vol. 4, p. 139, of 
Cultivator.—(Sept. 15, 1848.)—Eb. 


ScuoLFigeLp. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT, |Cowles, of Oberlin, and the widow of the late lament. 
Se ee : ; ,ed Missionary to Hayti, the Rev. Mr, Cushman, whose 
Our Editor Married !:! jearly deat was so deeply deplored by all who knew 
; _ this talents and his worth. 
Marriep, in the Congregational Church at Oberlin, | Young, scarcely past the bounds of girlhood, yet 
on the morning of the 27th September. by Rev. H.|_ or : 
Cowes, Mr. M. B. Bareuam, of Colambus, (Editor of | With aimind cultivated by the most careful hands, aud 
the Ohio Cultivator,) to Mrs. Joseruine A. P. Cusn-|a spirit subdued, elevated, purified by the refining of 
man, of Oberlin. deep affliction, she is prepared to be at once the orna- 
ment and solace of the domestic circle, the efficient 
tnember of community, and the zealous laborer in the 
The above announcement fully exp'ains the singular | highest dc pariments of moral advancement. To those 
attention of the Editor to the agricultural and horticul- | Wve knew and appreciated the wife, whose high intel- 
tural intorests of the north part of the State. You see, | lectual attaiumeuts, combined with a moral worth still 
girls, we have turned outa true prophet; but, alas! | more elevated, first won the heart and hand of the 
our dreams of your promotion, have all vanished. But | Editor, it will be a pleasure to know that her succes- 
it only goes to prove the truth of the old maxim, — \ser Was the frieud and classmate, almost the sister in 
“delays are dangerous.” If yon had only followed | eat of ber we mourn. This friendship, combined 
our counsels, there is no telling what the result might | With her own intrinsic worth, has led to the present 
have been—but now, girls, we are sorry to tell you | happy copsummation. 

















Remarks by Aunt Patience. 





that you are “too late for the fair.” And for ourselves, with our propensity to form few 


(But dear a me! we forget our post of dignity.) | ut sirong al achmeuts, we huve seldom found two 
We told you it might be no small honor to be our cor- |!tieuds who could so nearly hold one and the same 
respondent, and new you see that we were not so far | place in our atlections, end yet the one not displace 
from right. Only think of it. Your Aunt Pati nee, | he other. We can thivk of her as occupying the 
actually in the editorial chair, ready to make her best 
obeisance to all her friends! We did couut it quite a | ie same circle where we used to meet our friend, and 
distinction, when the Editor invited us to assume the \“0 jealousy for the memory of the departed rises to 
responsibility, giviug asa reason, that he was desirous of | Mar our pleasure. 

attending the Fair in Lorain county on the 26th, (fine | God’s rich blessings be on that pure young heart — 
fair, to-be-sure,) and of proceeding to Cincinnati to at- lyes, y *, and through it, on the once blighted spirit of 
tend the great display in the Queen City, without be- jour friend. 


same h arth, presiding at the same board, moving in 


ing obliged to return to look after the interests of his| So we say welcome, thrice welcome, beloved friend, 
patrons, till after that event had transpired. to this new station of responsibility — this new sphere 
So we put on our best cap, stioothed down our check- jof duty and of happiness. 7 
ed apron, adjusted our spectacles, and seated ourseli | Yet perlaps we ought to again remind you that she 
upon that throne of editorial glory, the tripod; scissors |'8 still young — that she has read but a few pages of 
and quill in hand, a la editeire, when what should | ‘he book of lile, aud consequently must not be expect- 
greet us but the aunouncemeut that heads our columns! |ed to possess all that rich aud varied experience and 
Do you wonder that we should have beeu so astonish- | Observation, that enabled the late Editress to meet the 
ed as to nearly fall off that ricketty, smooth, leather- | (emands of her s'a‘ion with so much ability. But the 
cushioned old tripod, jostling off our spectacles, upse-|t ad aud the heart are there, fally equal to the dis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ting our ink bottle and with it all our editorial digni- |: barge of he highest responsibilities, as soon as expe- 
ty? A nice piece of business, truly! How kiud — | rence shall Lave fully developed their strength 

how condescending to us! How regardfal of the in | But ren ly, if we were notan editor, we should begin 
terests of his patrons! A fine cloak to cover his cw tolook fora lectare from the gentleman with whose bet- 
purposes; just as though he was really iutent upon |¢er half we have taken such liberties. If any body 
the good of others, when in truth he was cunningly ishould chance to tell him about us, we are afraid we 
looking out for himself. For ourself, we must coufess | Stoualel have todo as politicians sometimes set us the 
that such a denouement detracts not a little frow on |p ecedeut, hrow ourselves upon our reserved rights, 
opinion of the honor intended us. But we will jay ind ssy, we ouly said it because we sat in the editori- 
him for his pretensions yet. Yes, we have it. We are | al chair. 

the editor of this department, and will say just what ictesieinatiied 

we please about his editorship, and the lady he mie How to Preserve Grapes. 
seen fit to take asa help meet, without so much as | 





; The fillowing stiple method of preserving grapes 
saying, “ by your leave, girls;” and the best of itallis | fresh, we have known practised wiih success for sev- 
we can keep it a profound secret from him. though it| era! years past. Some persons use kilu dried saw-dust 
is published in his own paper. Do not call it a para- | iste ad of coven batting, and think it preferable : 

do. “For several years past T have succeeded in pre- 


j jaer wy l hhelha Siu »s till Mz h. Web J a th 
Why, do you suppose that with a sweet young wife | ely vif ti af Arte: ‘all | ange Rese 


Wing fresh grapes all through the winter; 
by his side, that he, while looking into the depths of |aud have f uu! them very useful and refre shing to the 
those pure, love-speaking eyes, will ever think of look. |=" k, e-prci ly '@ cou-nmptive people. We pick our 
ing into a two weeks old paper? We do not; nor|£"its |" presers: for the winter as late as we can, and 
would you, if you knew the richness of the gem he has | ~"*" th m fon the frost; gathering them when they 


: : p aie perfec]. dry, sny in the middle of a sunny day.— 
dared to set in the charmed circle of heart and home. | We take adyes box—a common candle box is very con- 


We recognize in her the step-daughter of Prof. H.\venien'! for th: purpoxe—firet cover the bottom with 
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cotton batting. We then put down a layer of grapes, 
one cluster after anvther, as thick as they can well 
lay. Care should be taken that no broken nor green 
ones are in the clusters. If there are, they will cause 
the others to monld and decay. We then put down a 
layer of cotton batting, aud then another layer of 
grapes, till the box is fall. 

Some have been at the trouble to seal the end of | 
each stem with wax. We do not believe it is of any 
service. As the stems are britile, it is necessary to| 
handle them with a great deal of care. When they 
are thus laid d»wn, much depends upon the place 
where you deposit the box. It should be placed in the) 
dryest and coolest place you have in the house. Some 
prefer the garret. There they are apt to wilt and lose 
ali their flavor. Sometimes they will mould in the 
cellar. The priucipal difficulty in preserving grapes, 
lies in keeping them secure from the time you lay them 
down to the settin in of cold weather. Afier that, 
there is no difficulty. Lhave generally had them come | 
out as green aud as fresh in the middle of winter as} 
they were when first laid down, and with all the:r or- 
iginal flavor. | 

S» far as my experience goes, I have succeeded best 
iu preserving them in the upper part of the cellar. 1) 
hive never failed in preserving them iu this way. As) 
they may be kept, the +y become a more desirable fruit, 
aud the cultivation of the vine should be greatly in-| 
creased, not for the purpose of making intoxicating 
drink, bat as an article of who'esome food. There can} 
be no doubt but that fruit sh uld coustitute a much} 
larger share of our diet. The free use of it relievesus | 
in a great measure of some of one most common dis-| 
eases. —[A. W., in Newark Advertiser. 


~~ eee — 
Mrs. Jones’ Lectures. } 
| 





The following from one of our exchange papers may | 
be of — rest to our readers residing in places whic hy 
Mrs. Joues may visit 


(Mrs. J Evizaneta Jones, has just concluded a 
course of her highiy interesting lectures at Austiniurg. | 
The ladies ot that townsl'p testify by the following 
resolutions, Commuuicated to us for pub! ication, their| 
seuse of the utitty of the lectures given, and of the | 
fiue talents of the fair lecturer. 

Resolved. That we cheertuliy add our testimony to! 
that giveu by Mrs. Jones, wherever she goes, as to the 
ins ructive and exalted character of herlectures. 

Resolved, That her apparently thorough acquaintance 
wi li tue science of Auatomy aud Physiology, her fa-| 
cilities for illustration, and ber Lappy tac ley of im-| 
parting knowledge, together with Ler well chosen lan- | 
guige aud moral seutiments, cannot fail to render her 
course of instruction highly iuteresting and beneficial, | 
aud ler advice salutary and elevating 

Resolved, That by exhibi ing the elaborate and bean- | 
tiful mechanism of the bamau temple; by her clear 
and forcible exposition of physical laws ; and by show- 
ing their relation to intel’ectual power, aud moral de- 
velopement, her lec r ires are well calculated to inspire | 
a deeper reverence for the Ahor of our being ; aud to 
make all who listen wiser and better. 

Resolved, That the cultivation and intelligence of} 
Mrs Joxes, her diguitied but unassuming mauuers, aud | 
her tutegriiy of character, emine utly qualify her tor 
her vocation, aud we feel assured her classes will not! 
regret having exteud “dl their patronage. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be presented to} 

the papers of the -onuty and to the Cleveland True | 

Demverat for publi-ation. | 

HARRIET G. W. AVERY, Pres’t. | 

Mevena T. Wincnester S& ’y 
September 4 h, 1850 


| 
| 
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eee | 
He that would know what life is, must have its trials | 
as well asits joys. 


, THE FARMER'S BOY. 





BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Oh! a jovial farmer boy I'll be, 
As free as the birds of spring; 

And carol my merry song of glee 
‘Mong the flowrets of spring. 

With a whoop who hoy, to drive my team, 
Before the rising sun, 

To slake their thirst in the silvery stream, 
Shall be my morning’s fun. 


To see the hungry porker fed, 
And hear him grunt his thanks ; 

To rouse the calves from their grassy bed, 
To shake their drowsy flanks. 

To draw from the generous cow her store, 
With young hands strong and free, 

Till the brimming pail is running o’er 
With the foaming luxury. 


To haste to the garden with hoe and seed, 
While the dew is on the spray, 

To plant, to trim, to hoe and weed 
The morning hours away ;— 

To raise the flowers for the honey bee, 
With their petals bright and fair ; 

Oh! | love the budding flowers to see, 
In my garden here and there. 


Or away to the fields with the reapers hie, 
And toil the live long day— 

And think of the happy time when I 
Shall be a man —as they, 

To plow, to harrow, to plant and sow 
The rich and fertile lands ; 

To reap and bind, to pitch and mow, 
With strong and willing hands. 


Oh! I would not live in the crowded town, 
With its pavements hard and grey, 

And its lengthend streets of dusty brown, 
And its painted houses gay ; — 

Where every boy his ball may bound 
Upon his neighbor’s dome, 

And every shout and every sound 
Disturbs some other’s home. 


The squirrel that leaps from limb to limb, 
In the forest waving high, 
Or the lark that soars with its matin hymn, 
Ig not more free than I. 
Then give me the trade of a farmer boy, 
From city trammels free, 
And I crack my whip, and cry “who hoy,” 
Oh |! a farmer boy I'll be! 
-—eoe + 
The girls will see in the next No. that Mrs. Gage 
| talks rather saucily, to be sure, just as though the girls 
had a full right to say and do things on their own ace 
}count, and for their own personal benefit. But after 
all, she is as kind, and as careful of the interests of oth- 
|ers asa great many fulks who do not know that they 
| were made for any other purpose than to be admired. 
As proof of this, we will tell you that she went with 
us this morning to see that all was set to rights at Oak 
Cottage, be rig the advent of its new mistress; and of 
| her don’t ca:e thoughts, you may judge by the follow- 
| ing impromptu which she left on the parlor table: 
Friend Bateham: If | had the power 
Which once to fairy hands was given, 
I'd weave a spell around thy bower, 
And make it all a little heaven. 
And all thy future life should be 
So fraught with active jove and duty, 
That like the flower, the shrub, the tree, 
It all should be a wreath of beauty. 
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THE MARKETS. . 


Ouro CuttivaTor OrFice, Oct, Ist, 1850. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 26, 1850. Flour has slightly advanced, 
sales of 300 bbls. at $3,55. Wheat 70 cts. Corn 50 cents. 
Oats 40 to 43. Barley and Rye nochange. Flaxseed $1,- 
15. Timothy $3,25. Apples inactive, Peaches do. Pork 
¢9,50. Butter 9 to 10 cts. Cheese 6 cts. Eggs 8 to 9 cts. 

Cleveland, Sept. 24. Flour retail ¢4,00. Wheat 78 cts. 
Corn 48 ects. Other articles unchanged. 

Sandusky City, Sept, 24. Flour, wholesale, $3,87 to $4. 
Wheat 78 to 80 cts. Flaxseed $1,12 per bu. 

New York, Sept. 24. Flour, common brands, $4,50 to 
4,62; Genesee 85,00 to 5,12. Wheat g1,12 to 1,14. 
63 to 66. Oats 40 to 44. Pork mess, $10,62 


Corn 





OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
/ " OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, ofthis year’s growth, 
AO, OV good size for setting in hedge rows next spring. 
Price $8 per 1,000, or 2,000 for $15. 
dered, the price will be 81 per 100. 
{(#* Persons wishing to procure plants for next spring, should 
order them (enclosing payment) this fall, otherwise they will 
most likely be all sold, as but few were raised this year. The 
plants will be forwarded this fall or in spring, as may be desired. 
M. B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, Oct. 1, 1850. 


T. C. MAXWELL & CO., 
GENEVA N. Y., 
FFER for sale, this fall, 
100,000 Buckthorn seedlings, 2 yr’s old, and nice, at $5 # 1000. 
80,000 Cherry “« 142 “ es “7 « 
40,000 Apple a as oe ep. * 
20,000 Plum Nes 2 “ ne “10 « 
Also, a choice assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, at 
wholesale or retail. Planters and dealers are invited to call and 
see. A liberal commission will be given to good agents in new 
lolations. All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees 
packed safely for transportation to any distance. 
Geneva, Oct. 1, 1850.—2tt T. C. MAXWELL & CO. 





GREAT SALE OF FRUIT TREES AT AUCTION, 
The whole stock of a Nursery to be sold at Auction, Octo- 
ber 9th, 1850. 

' 4 HE Pr prietors of the LAKE EXIE NURSERY, Cleveland. 

Ohio, being about to make a change in their business, will 
sell their entire stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub-, 
Roses, &c., &c., at Public Auction, a d without reserve, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 9th October next . 

The collection embraces all the choice leading, and new varie- 
ties of Fruits, rare Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., and in ex 
tent of variety and correctness to name, is probably surpassed 
by no Nurse y in the West. 

The stock of Pears on free stocks, and dwarfed on Quince, is 
very good, and also Cherries, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Quinces, Currants, Rasp berries, &c., &c. 

Among the Ornamental Trees and Sh-ubs, ther are plants 
from one year’s growth to an extra size, and the stock of Moun- 
tain Ash, Scotch Larch, Deciduous Cy, ress, Norway and Silver 
Maples, European Lindens, Horse Ches:uts, Kentucky Cottee 
Trees, Garland Deutzia. Daphne Mezereon, Monthly Chinese 
Evergreens, and Tree Honeysuckles, &c., are especially good. 

The stock of Evergreens is jarge, «nd most of them having 
been twice transplante.’, they are in an excellent condition to be 
removed, 

The sale will be made in lots of from 10 to 100 trees er pants 
in each jot. The correctness of varieties may be relied upon, 
and purchasers can have the privilege of removing their trees at 
any time previous to the 20th May, 1851. 

The purchaser can dig and remove hi- trees himself, or the 
propriet..rs will do it for him, charging him the usual price of 
packing, &c. 

The terms of sale, unless otherwise agreed upon with individ- 
uals, will be as follows — 

For al sums under Twenty Dollars, cash. 

Over Twenty and under Fifty, 30 days. 

Over Fifty and under On» Hundred, 4 months. 

Over One Hund:ed, six mouths approved Notes payable at Bank. 

Catalogues will be issued about the 15th of August, wnich we 
shall take pleasure in forwarding to any p: rsons who may desire. 
All communications of enquiry, &c., addressed to the subscri- 
bers will meet prompt attention. ELLIOTT & Co., 

Aug. 15. Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 
4 subscribers are manufacturing and have on hand a large 
number of Prrrs’ PATENT SEPARATORS. 
C. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massilon, Stark co.,Ohio, April 15, 1850. 


If less than 1,000 are or- | 


LINNZEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
, OF WM. R. PRINCE §& CO., 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, (NEAR NEW YORK.) 

WB. PRINCE & CO., sole proprietors of this ancient ex 
| tablishment, would respectfully mvite the attention of Nur 
| serymen, Amateurs, and others, to their fine and extensive col- 
jlection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 
Green House Plants, &c., &c., which are offered for sale on terms 
|much below tormer prices. ‘Their frut being propagated from 
bearing trees on their extensive specimen grounds, can be relied 
on for their accuracy. Their trees are well formed and thrifty, 
jand such as will give complete satisfaction. To Nurserymen 
wishing trees in quantity, by the hundred or thousand, they are 
enabled to otter very liberal discount. ‘Their extensive collection 
| of Standard and Dwarf Pears on the Quince stock, now in bearing, 
| their new varieties of French and Italian Peaches, are well wor- 
|thy the attention of all levers of fine fruit. Their collection of 
| Strawberries, embracing every fine variety cultivated in America 
|and Europe, with many splendid Seedlings of their own, are well 
| worthy the attention of amateurs. Their collection of Roses 
| Comprises about 1200 varieties, among which are the many new 
varieties just offered to the public. The public will please not 
| contound this with the nursery of Winter & Co., who have taken 
the title of this establishment, and who are now closing ther 
| business, 





| Orders for Trees from any part of the country will meet with 
| prompt attention, and goods packed so as to go any distance with 
|safety. Catalogues, with a detailed list of prices, will be sent to 
| all post-paid me or can be had of our City Agents, Clark, 
Austin & Smith, 205 Broadway, New York. 
September 15, 1850—2* 





A NEW HARDY CLIMBER. 

fV\HE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CLIMBER, Calestigia pubes- 

cens, recently introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, proves 
pertectly hardy in New England, having stood in the grounds 
here the past winter without the least protection. Trained to a 
single pillar, say 10 feet in height, it is a very striking aud beauti- 
tul object, from the middle of June until cold weather, during 
which time it iscovered with a profusion of its large double tlow- 
ers, of a delicate rose color. itis very ornamental, planted in 
| patches like the verbenas; makes an admirable screen, and is 
very efiective in young plantations, belts or shrubberies, trailing 
prettily on the surface, and runuing up among the lower branch- 
es of treesin a very picturesque manner. It is, therefore, partic- 
ularly suited for ornamenuting Cemeteries and Public Gardens. 
Its culture is very simple, and it thrives in any good garden soil. 
When required in considerable quantities, it is best to start them 
uuder glass in February or March, but the tubers may also be 
planted in the open ground in May. The subscriber will send to 
order by mail or express, October 20th, tubers sutticient for 100 
plants at $5.00 ; for 5U plants, $3.00 ; with directions for propaga- 
tion and culture. 

Strong plants in pots in April, $1.00 per pair. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Maas., Sept. 15, 1850. 








N. Y. PREMIUM CORN SHELLER. 
PUBLIC ATTENTION, and especially the Farmers, Merchants, 
Millers and Distillers, throughout the States of Ohio and In- 
diana, is respectiully solicited to the valuable Improved New 
York State Patent Premium Corn Sheller, for separating the cob 
and chaff trom the corn. 


Patented Nov. 7, 1849. 

This machine recommends itself above all others to the public 
patrona; e, trom the following considerations: ’ 

lst. It is simple im construction and durable in use, being perfect 
in all respects. 2d. It is capable of shelling and separating the 
cob and chaff in the most perfect manner. A hand power ma- 
chine will shell six hundred bushels per day ready tor market, 
and a one horse power from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
bushels per day, without injuring the corn or breaking the cob. 
3d. It will shell large, small and deformed ears, mixed in any pro- 
portion, with equal felicity, and also new or damp corn with the 
same perfection as dry. 4th. It is driven by u strap or belt, and 
may be readily attached to any horse power, and being exceed- 
ingly compact, occupying but ttle space ; it is constructed of cast 
iron and steel, Hand power machine weighing about 200 lbs.and 
horse power trom 400 to 600 pounds. 

The undersigned would respectfully invite the public to an ex- 
hibition ot the capacity of his machines upon the grounds at the 
Ohio State Fair at Cincinnati, in October next. 

These machines can be seen at Miles Greenwood’s Foundry, on 
the corner of Canal and Walnut streets, Cincinnati; or enquire 
for Wm. Penfield, Dennison House. 

Hand power machines for sale at twenty-five dollars, at the foun- 
dry, and all orders for horse power or hand machines will re- 
ceive immediate attention. WM. PENFIELD, 

Cmeinnati, Aug. 27, 1850. Proprietor. 





Advertisements Suited to the character of this paper, will be 
inserted at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents per 
line for each subsequent insertion 
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